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A Bunch of “Keys 


By Cuester E. SHULER 


Montgomery's Ferry, Pennsylvania 


OSE, our colored janitor, carries with 
M him an immense bunch of keys 

which he values so highly that he 
“wouldn’t take nothin’ nohow” for them. 
Sometimes other folks in the building find 
those keys valuable also. When, of a Mon- 
day morning, someone forgets his own keys 
and is exiled from his office, Mose comes to 
the rescue and has a rattling time opening 
the door—which one of his keys is pretty 
certain to fit. 

Mose, however, carries with him another 
“key” which isn’t on the bunch with the oth- 
ers, and which he probably doesn’t value half 
so greatly. While he is working on a balky 
door lock, he never fails to tell a funny story, 
crack a joke, sing a little song, or merely 
chuckle, in a way that spreads good cheer and 
makes his “customer” feel better as he goes 
to work. This “good humor key’ unlocks 
hearts for Mose and makes excellent friends, 
even though he is only the “darky janitor.” 


Our Bunch of “Keys” 


Now stenographers are supposed to know a 
lot about keys—they always have them at 
their finger tips, you know! But there are 
some problems which typewriter keys won't 
unlock, no matter how well we can tap them. 
Like Mose, the stenographer may well carry a 
bunch of “keys,” which can be used daily to 
unlock situations and problems—even the 
doors of opportunity. It’s about this kind of 


keys that we're thinking just now. Let us try 
to select a useful bunch. Which shall we slip 
first onto our key ring? How about 


The Key of Preparation 


It can be secured at nearly any good com 
mercial school? This key must, of course, be 
a good one. It must do its work well. One 
of the most important “locks” we shall have 
to contend with is the employer, and it is 
ability that he wants to purchase. The 
teachers in school will gladly help us acquire 
a good Preparation Key. Now a good key is 
aiways clean cut and well formed; and our 
shorthand notes ought to be just like that, 
too. Learning to make them with a good 
fountain pen, instead of pencil, helps this key 
a lot. And then, typewriter keys are excel 
lent ones to use, too! The more we use them, 
the better our Preparation Key will become. 
But as we shall hear sufficient about this key 
in school, let us take up the important 


Key of Accuracy 


Without this no bunch of keys could be com- 
plete. The accurate person is a boon to 
everyone in the office. It was Elbert Hub- 
bard, you recall, who used to say, “Each of 
us is on the pay roll at ten dollars a day, but 
we pay the Other Fellow eight dollars a day 
to check our work and correct our errors.” 
The Boss is mighty glad to have about an 
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employe who uses the Key of Accuracy daily— 
not just occasionally—and on whom he can 
absolutely depend; the sort whose data is 
accurate and reliable. Posses have even been 
known to depend so greatly on a stenographer 
of this sort that it was necessary to make her 
a private secretary. Then, too, the Accuracy 
Key sometimes fattens the pay envelope. It 
has been known to “take” with many em- 
ployers when most other things failed. Even 
while we are yet in school, it’s a fine time to 
begin forging this key in connection with our 
lessons. Let's give the teachers a thrill! 


The Key of Neatness 


Slips nicely upon the ring next to the Accu- 
racy Key. Each helps the other. Both help 
us turn out work that pleases the critical- 
eyed boss. Accuracy enables us to write let- 
ters as he dictates them; neatness enables us 
to type them so that even a badly-composed 
letter “looks well.” It helps us display our 
artistry—and let's hope we have some! It 
pleases the boss and often causes him to con- 
gratulate himself on his ability to dictate a 
good letter! But it does vastly more: It 
makes the addressee feel he is dealing with 
an up-to-date, progressive firm, increases his 
confidence, and inspires his respect. There 
may be employers who undervalue neatness 
in their correspondence, but they are the ex- 
ceptions. Like the Key of Accuracy, we 
ought to start making this one while in 
school—by using the correct keys on the type- 
writer, learning to space letters properly on 
the paper, using the latest approved forms, 
and making Neatness a key-word in every- 
thing we do. 


The Key of Capability 


Is highly valuable although not spoken about 
so much. It helps us especially in our first 
position. This is the key that makes us use- 
ful around the office—and it is useful em- 
ployes, rather than the ornamental, that are 
desired, especially in these “depression” days! 
A capable stenographer is Aste—able to do a 
lot more things than write shorthand and 
typewrite. She is able to do many things and 
do each properly—from dusting a desk, if 
necessary, in a housekeeper-like manner, to 
writing the most important of communica- 
tions. She is able to do others’ work, if 
need be, as well as her own, because she has 
striven to learn how. She is able to answer 
letters herself, to meet callers, and transact 
matters of business in an emergency. She is 
able to make her presence in the office essen- 
tial and her absence conspicuous. She is 
capaBLe. The Key of Capability is a large 
one, unlocking doors of opportunity that are 
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closed to those who do not possess it. This 
key is difficult to acquire, because it takes skill, 
application, perseverance, industry, and an in- 
tense interest in life’s many phases—these in- 
gredients mixed well and in liberal quantities. 
It’s another rare key, but all the more usable 
because of its rarity—and having an added 
value when used with 


The Obliging Key 


That quality which many people call a virtue 
and declare has gone out of date. We don’t 
believe this at all, but it may be that many 
people forget to carry this key along, or may- 
be it has been lost from their bunch! Be 
that as it may, the stenographer needs it badly 
because it pays such splendid dividends in any 
position. The boss would have to be a crusty 
individual indeed if he would fail to respond 
to the Obliging Key in the hands of his em- 
ployes. We have seen it tried on employers 
of many kinds and almost invariably it has 
worked. We hear much about “codperation” 
these days—it is often called the keynote to 
business success. The Obliging Key. makes 
coéperation come one’s way. People really 
enjoy coOperating with an obliging person. 
We like to favor one who favors us; it’s 
natural! The average employer desires more 
than a mere machine that does what must be 
done; he likes the work done cheerfully— 
willingly. And it has been found that when 
some bosses are consistently “obliged” they 
sometimes increase salaries, other things be- 
ing equal—which makes the stenographer feel 
like using 


The Cheerful Key 


It works pretty well on nearly all “locks.” 
There are some locks, you know, which re- 
quire two keys to open—of course they're a 
nuisance—but some folks- are like that, and 
so we need the Cheerful Key and the Oblig- 
ing Key to make us “cheerfully obliging,” a 
quality which covers a multitude of defects! 
As one employer remarked concerning his 
cheerful and obliging secretary, “She's a great 
help to me. Her unfailing good cheer and 
willingness to oblige are contagious—I some- 
times find myself trying to smile even though 
it seems my face will crack.” A light shines 
brightest in the darkest place. These days 
so many folks carry a grouch that a stenogra- 
pher with these keys soon attracts attention. 


The Promptness Key 


Valuable because it helps us do so many 
things we ought to do. It gets us to work 
on time, makes us fulfill all engagements on 
the dot, and keeps our work up to date. Some- 
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one has said, “The stenographer who has an 
eye on the clock will never have an eye on 
the future”—but it’s quite all right to keep 
an eye on the clock when keeping an appoint- 
ment. Nothing is more irritating to a busy 
person than being forced to wait for someone 
who is tardy in keeping an appointment. Ob- 
viously, the Promptness Key is invaluable 
to success, and even while still a student 


The Energetic Key 


Helps make all the others on our bunch 
more valuable. An energetic person can do 
more and better work in a given time than one 
lacking in energy, even though the latter be 
better qualified 
otherwise. But this 
key cannot be pur- 
chased at the 
hardware store, or 
any other place. It 
must be made by 
diligent effort on 
our part. Recrea- 
tions and _ sports 
that create energy 
are helpful, and an 
efficient and judi- 
cious expenditure 
of energy is essen- 
tial. Some folks 
say they were 
“born tired,” while 
others are just 
plain lazy, but in 
either case it is 
probable that if 


The Good Health 
Key 

Can be added to 
one’s assortment 
much improvement 
will be noted. This 
key is too valuable 
to be ignored, and 
every wise _ ste- 
nographer will take 
excellent care of 
the health pos- 
sessed and to ac- 
quire it if not now 
enjoyed. Unfortu- 
nately, all too little 
is taught or even 
suggested in school concerning this impor- 
tant matter. A stenographer who “enjoys 
poor health” may succeed, but if so it 
will be only through an effort that would 
have been unnecessary had good health been 
hers. It has been said that stenographic work 
is especially wearing on the human system. 


Work, the Greatest Fun 
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If this be so, it is but an added reason for 
seeking and conserving good health. A most 
successful business man whom we know and 
who was once an excellent stenographer places 
the Good Health Key first upon the list 


The Ambition Key 


is like the motor that drives the fine auto 
mobile. Most employers like to have ste 
nographers who are ambitious. They know 
such folks will try to be valuable because 
they aspire to better positions and will have 
the interest of the firm at heart. Ambition 
creates interest, and without interest 
value is minimized. It will make us anxious 
to use our “keys” 
to best advantage. 
It will inspire us 
to keep on keeping 
on when we are 
discouraged and 
blue, when we 
would like to quit. 
So let’s all keep it 
handy ! 


one’s 


The Sincere Key 


Ought to be set 
with diamonds 
Few things really 
increase one’s 
value in_ business 
like genuine sincer 
ity. Employers like 
a sincere employe 
because they know 
he is conscientious, 
trustworthy, _ reli- 
able, dependable, 
and when given 
responsibility may 
be counted on to 
shoulder it well. 
Customers like a 
sincere employe in 
an office or store 
because __ sincerity, 
like cheerfulness, is 
“catching” — makes 
all feel better. 


The “Dumb” Key 


Really an asset 

—the particular 

kind that we have 

in mind — the kind that makes stenogra- 
phers reticent concerning business secrets 
Maybe we ought to call it the “Silent” key- 
and therefore it ought to be made of gold, 
because silence is said to be golden. Reti 
cence concerning business affairs when one 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Yes, Believe It or Not 


By FLoyp W. Parsons 
Editor of the “Gas-Age Record” 


(Printed in shorthand by special permission of the author) 
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Laemmle’s “Perfect Secretary 


By Burt M. McConne.i 
New York, New York 


the following advertisement in the New 

York Journal of Commerce in 1917. 
He was then eighteen, and was recuperating 
from an illness that had lasted for almost a 
year and forced him to leave high school. 
During the day he worked in a Brooklyn dry- 
goods store; at night he studied shorthand 
and Spanish, aiming for a new job. 


| eee THALBERG, of Brooklyn, put 


SITUATION WANTED 
SECRETARY, stenographer, Spanish-Eng- 
lish; high school education ; paeperianesl 3 
salary $15. 





There were four answers to his advertise- 
ment. One of them came from a small trad- 
ing establishment, where the hours were from 
8:30 to 6:30. Young Thalberg got the job. 
When the assistant shipping clerk left, Thal- 
berg was promoted to the vacancy. He 
thought the promotion should carry with it a 
rise in salary, and said so. The boss was 
taken aback, but granted an increase of two 
dollars a week. 

Six months later, the ambitious young 
Brooklynite placed another advertisement. 
This time he asked for $18—and added that 
he was experienced. A great steamship com- 


pany and an exporter replied. Thalberg liked - 


the exporter. Here was an executive who 
demanded accuracy above all things. A ste- 
nographer could learn something in an office 
where he was kept on his toes. It was this 
executive who instilled in Thalberg the re- 
markable accuracy of thought which charac- 
terizes him today. 


Ambitious, But Accepted No “Favors” 


In the year that followed, the young 
Brooklyn stenographer rose to assistant man- 
ager of a department. He felt that further 
promotion lay far in the future, so he re- 
signed and went to the seashore to visit his 
grandmother. 

Right here is where Carl Laemmle, presi- 
dent of Universal, comes into the picture. 
Laemmle and Thalberg’s relatives were 
neighbors, and the film executive liked young 
Thalberg’s enthusiasm, keenness, and fertile 
brain. He offered him a secretarial job; 
Thalberg politely turned down the offer. He 
wanted no favors from a man who happened 
to be a neighbor. This must have flabber- 





gasted Laemmle; perhaps it was the first and 
last time he ever met with such an experi- 
ence. It served to make him remember the 
slender young stenographer. 

His visit at an end, Thalberg returned to 
New York. He had no more job than a jack 
rabbit. Walking along Broadway, he saw the 
sign: Universal Pictures. He went in and, 
without mentioning Laemmle’s name, got a 
job as stenographer from D. B. Lederman, 
assistant to the president. Overnight he had 
decided to learn everything possible about the 
motion-picture business, and the best place to 
learn, he reasoned, was in the office of the 
assistant to the president. Mr. Lederman was 
swamped with correspondence, conferences, 
telephone calls, and telegrams; Laemmle had 
gone to Hollywood. 


Fourteen Hours a Day 


There were dozens of girl stenographers in 
the place. Moreover, as stenographers, they 
were usually better than the young men. But 
they could not be developed into executives, 
since there was always the likelihood that 
they would marry and thus make it necessary 
for Lederman to “break in” another secre- 
tary. Besides, much of his correspondence, 
especially the confidential stuff to the “boss” 
in California, was done at home, sometimes 
late at night. Obviously this was a job for 
a young man who didn’t mind working four- 
teen hours a day—and going home to Brook 
lyn in the middle of the night. 

Thalberg learned from _ confidential 
respondence, conferences, interviews, telephone 
conversations, chats between his boss and 
other executives, the intricacies of a huge 
motion-picture concern. He learned what the 
exhibitors wanted—or thought they wanted 
He learned how the public responds to each 
type of picture. 


cor- 


Goes to California as Secretary 


Finally, Laemmle returned from his visit 
to Hollywood, and saw his erstwhile sea- 
shore neighbor in Lederman’s office. In the 
latter’s opinion, the Brooklyn stenographer 
could be made into an executive. Thalberg 
was then only nineteen, but he had shown 
evidences of rare judgment. Besides, the time 
had arrived when President Laemmle should 
take a private secretary on his trips to Cali- 
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fornia and Europe; there was much confiden- 
tial correspondence to be handled, as well as 
routine matters. Thalberg was exceptionally 
well equipped for this task, Mr. Lederman 
pointed out. The upshot of this discussion 
was that Thalberg accompanied the presi- 
dent on his next trip to California; they 
stayed two months. 

During this period, Thalberg and his boss 
were sizing each other up. The youngster 
realized that behind the kindly eyes of the 
executive a wonderfully complex brain worked 
constantly. He applied himself to absorb 
and retain the reflections of that brilliant 
business mind. He worked night and day— 
for two reasons: First, he liked and admired 
his chief; second, he wanted to learn every- 
thing he possibly could about the motion-pic- 
ture business. Laemmle had—and still has— 
a faculty for picking winners. Here, he real- 
ized, was a youngster worth teaching. 

From the beginning, Thalberg seemed to 
be in his element; he displayed a masterly 
grasp of studio management. Every night 
he laid before his chief a neatly typed list of 
suggestions—ideas of his own, picked up dur- 
ing a tour of the studios. Impressed by the 
youngster’s interest in the business, and by 
his capabilities, Laemmle left him at Univer- 
sal City as his personal representative, and 
returned to New York. Thalberg plunged 
avidly into production routine. He was a 
driver, but those whom he drove had the 
assurance that he drove himself even harder ; 
he was running Universal City as Carl 
Laemmle would have it run. 


Director-General of Universal City at 
Twenty-One 


Despite his extreme youth, the former sec- 
retary displayed a marked faculty for getting 
the maximum results from directors and stars. 
He achieved so much in a few months that 
Laemmle gave him the job permanently, with 
the title of director-general, at twenty-one! 
Other motion-picture studios began to close 
down; at Universal one big picture after an- 
other was made on schedule, and exhibitors 
remarked upon the excellence of the produc- 
tions. Quietly, earnestly, efficiently, Thalberg 
worked to keep things going. He succeeded 
beyond Laemmle’s expectations. 


New Worlds to Conquer 


After three years of this, young Thalberg 
looked about for other movie worlds to con- 
quer. Louis B. Mayer, an independent pro- 
ducer, was looking for an assistant. Thalberg 
saw in this job wider opportunities, Mr. 
Mayer gave his aide plenty of rope. Instead 
of hanging himself, Thalberg did tricks with 
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it that surprised the box office and pleased the 
movie fans. Then came the consolidation of 
the Metro, Mayer, and Goldwyn film inter- 
ests. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer became the 
largest motion-picture studio in the world. 
Thalberg was made vice president in charge 
of production. His salary was raised to dizzy 
figures. He plunged into the stupendous task 
of making “The Big Parade” and other pic- 
tures. 

Thalberg, now 32 years of age, is the pre- 
siding genius of the M-G-M studios. He has 
turned out a greater number of motion pic- 
ture successes than any other single pro- 
ducer. He has made stars and directors out 
of unknown material, yet he is modest to the 
point of shyness. For eight years he has 
worked on an average of eighteen hours a 
day. He is prouder of his connection with 
the screen than anything else in the world, 
and hopes to remain in the industry all his 
life. He follows each M-G-M picture through 
from the selection of the scenario, cast, and 
director, to the final editing and cutting. He 
has achieved his present position without 
outside help or influence. Today he is one 
of the biggest men in the film industry, and 
its youngest major executive. 


Genius of the Motion-Picture Industry 


According to Thalberg’s philosophy of life, 
if a person believes in a thing hard enough, 
and can communicate his enthusiasm to oth- 
ers, he can’t fail. He is a shrewd appraiser 
of human nature, and has the iaculty of 
bringing out the best in everyone with whom 
he comes in contact. He does not talk busi- 
ness at social gatherings, and in other ways 
is diametrically opposed to the motion-pic- 
ture magnate of fiction. He plays as hard 
as he works, and is as fond of candy as a 
child. His eyes are a piercing black, and he 
appears weary and rather frail. Neverthe- 
less, young Thalberg possesses an abundant 
reserve of driving force and energy. He does 
not glory in past successes, because the im- 
mediate future holds still greater possibilities. 
Yet he was the first person to see the pic- 
ture values of “The Big Parade.” He 
brought the “Ben Hur” production through 
to a successful conclusion. “The Merry 
Widow,” “The Student Prince,” “The Scar- 
let Letter,” “The Unholy Three,” “Susan 
Lenox, Her Fall and Rise,” “The Rogue 
Song,” “Anna Christie,” “Trader Horn,” and 
“A Free Soul” are a few of his best films. 
His wife, Norma Shearer, was the star in 
the last-named picture. 

During his stay with Laemmle he had seen 
Norma Shearer enact a small réle in a film. 
Thalberg had a hunch that this newcomer to 

(Continued on page 80) 
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: CThe Cruise of the 
CLE OPATRA 


4y HOWARD BRUBAKER 


(Reprinted from the “American Magazine” of August, 1931, by special permission of author and publishers) 
(Continued from the September issue) 
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~The LEARNER. 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
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Fuss and Feathers 


66 HY all this fuss and feathers 

WW iiers shorthand penmanship?” we 

heard a student remark one day 

while we were visiting a class in which the 

teacher was commenting on the penmanship 

errors of her students and was showing them 
how to overcome these errors. 

Probably many beginning students feel as 
that student felt about the need for devoting 
any time to shorthand penmanship drills. Stu- 
dents are so much concerned with the learn- 
ing of the new meanings for the various 
straight lines, curves, circles, and hooks which 
make up the alphabet of shorthand that they 
are not impressed with the necessity of learn- 
ing how to join these strokes with fluency 
and uniformity of slant and proportion. 


The Better Your Penmanship the Faster You 
Can Write 


Knowledge of shorthand outlines is of little 
value to a stenographer taking dictation at 
100 words a minute unless that knowledge 
can be transformed into readable outlines. It 
is essential, therefore, that you should make 
a great deal of “fuss” over the appearance 
of your shorthand. The sooner you develop 
the habit of intelligent self-criticism of each 
outline, the more quickly you will develop the 
desired shorthand writing ability. 


Basis of a Good Style 


The chief elements of a good style of writ- 
ing are: 

(a) Smooth, even, and light lines, secured by writ- 
ing with a free, easy movement. 

(b) Correct curvature, slant, and method of join- 
ing characters. 

(c) Correct size and proportion of outlines. 

(d) Close and uniform spacing between outlines. 


The first goal for which you are striving is 
membership in the Order of Gregg Artists. 
In last month’s article we stated that the time 
to begin to lay the foundation for membership 
in this Order was on the very first day you 
started the study of shorthand. 

In the thousands of O.G.A. tests received 


by us every year the judges have found cer- 
tain typical penmanship faults. The students 
who submitted the tests containing these 
faults had not developed the habit of self- 
criticism early in their course and, conse- 
quently, they did not pass the test. But this 
failure was relatively unimportant. The im- 
portant fact was that they had developed a 
faulty style of writing, which hindered them 
in attaining the desired rate of speed. 

We are devoting this issue to a discussion 
of typical penmanship faults in the hope that 
you will examine your own notes immediately 
and eliminate those errors that you are now 
making. Thus you will be certain not only 
that your O.G.A. test will be accepted, but 
that your style of writing will aid rather than 
retard you in building up speed. 


Common Faults 


In the following illustrations several com- 
mon faults are clearly portrayed in the notes 
of beginning students. Each fault is followed 
by a model specimen written by an expert 
writer. 


Fault 1—Lack of Fluency 


_—_ —O-> -_—Y ——? ge” 


Ee ee ogee 


Can Mary get me the linen I need today’ 


The writing of this student lacks smooth- 
ness and fluency because he is not able to 
recall quickly enough the exact picture of the 
outline he is writing. He has not written it 
often enough to be able to execute it with a 
free, continuous writing movement. 

Since fluency controls to a large degree the 
other elements of a good shorthand writing 
style, the student should constantly have in 
mind as he practices that he is striving to 
acquire an easy, fluent writing style. He 
must remind himself that he has not learned 
the lesson assigned to him until he can write 
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it Auently. If he will keep this objective in 
mind, he will not stop his practice until each 
outline flows from his pen as freely as did 
the outlines in the following model. 


"acai , ©C, - 


~ ° 
Se  ., — as 


See how freely and easily these notes were written! 


——o “ 


<P 


Fault 2—Writing Not Continuous 


ee ee 7 ene 
( 
7 


+ orcy 7S ‘ 


You will be necded here without fail to chang 
the bridge plan you have made 


This student’s writing is not continuous, 
as shown by the dots at the end of many of 
the characters. He has let his pen rest at the 
end of the characters instead of lifting it while 
still in motion and moving it quickly to start 
the next character. Note the speedy “get- 
away” strokes in the model. 


q 4 oe C ‘ Ce « ‘al 


No stops between outlines here! 


The elimination of pauses in the writing 
increases the writer's speed. The get-away 
stroke illustrates one of several ways of in- 
creasing your writing speed without having 
to increase your knowledge of shorthand. 
Many students know a great deal about short- 
hand theory, but their writing technique is 
so faulty that they cannot use this knowledge 
to the best advantage. 

Another illustration of this type of time- 
saving in writing is contained in the follow- 
ing speed pointer, quoted from the advanced 
shorthand text, “Gregg Speed Building” : 

“Pass from one outline to the next with- 
out making any useless movements of the hand 
or pen. Do not raise the pen higher than is 
necessary to clear the paper. Continuous 
rhythmic writing, rather than a quick, jerky 
movement is a most important speed secret.” 


Fault 3—Improperly Formed Curves 


mar matondaarts Sener dee 8 


ee eh ae 


r. , f, vw, ten-den, tem-dem, k, g, fp, b 
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In this illustration the curves are improp- 
erly formed. The strokes for r, /, f, v, ten- 
den, and tem-dem curve most at the begin- 
ning, while the strokes for k, gy, p, and b curve 
most at the end. They curve this way naf- 
urally. The student who forms them improp- 
erly is trying to write them unnaturally. A 
and g begin and end on the line. FR and / be- 
gin a little above the line, the base resting 
on the line. 


mi « ( 


How the curves should look—see the difference ? 


Fault 4—Slant Not Uniform 


Pee anon mtg 
bon ee 

sassy inn Boot oA 

ae re 


Dear Madam 1 have received a letter from Mr 
Nash with regerd to the small metal lamp he bought, 
and he wants a different shade of blue. 


This student writes with a too perpendicu- 
lar slant of the up-and-down strokes, and the 
slant of his strokes lacks uniformity through- 
out his writing. 

The student who writes with his left hand 
or who has formed the habit of writing long- 
hand with a perpendicular or backhand slant 
may find it advisable to use this same slant 
when writing shorthand. The legibility of 
his outlines will not be affected provided their 
slant is uniform and their proportion accurate. 

This type of student, however, is in the 
minority. The majority of students can easily 
adopt the graceful, forward slant of Gregg 
Shorthand, which makes fluency and speed 
so easy to attain. 


Z - <¢ ° C 2 a _———ri- 
3 4 
4 

a” fea * al es ” ewe 


way s C att nth 
es get ok ee 


This is a good style to cultivate 
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Fault 5—Notes Too Small and Cramped 
as - eC. oa Ze ~- é 


7s —l4 C2, 


Give the committee a check for all you can spare 
to help them put over thew plan 


These notes are too small and cramped. 
The student has not left sufficient space 
between the outlines. The specimen shows a 
lack of smoothness and fluency. 

The spacing and the size of the outlines 
used in the shorthand Manual and in this 
magazine represent practical standards which 
should be adopted by the majority of stu- 
dents. A few students will find that a slight- 
ly smaller or larger outline may be more 
suited to their style of writing and, there- 
fore, more conducive to speed. Each student 
who acquires a fluent style of writing will 
find that his hand will adopt automatically 
the best size for the highest speed. One can- 
not write very large, sprawly outlines or very 
small, cramped outlines fluently. 


Try writing this way—don't crowd! 


Fault 6—Lack of Uniform Proportion 


o _- 


ie 7 hide 
” 
4 — ae | DA ois gt 


ew ad umm” —_— SO? | 


The men will not mention the matter of my being 

here, for they have other plans which they are 

going to fall back on to climinate those who will not 
work. 


——— — r 


Lack of uniform proportion is one of the 
most common and most disastrous shorthand 
writing faults of beginning students. Notice 
how. difficult it is to read the poorly propor- 
tioned notes in this illustration. 

Any practice that tends to destroy accurate 
proportion of outlines is highly detrimental 
to the student's progress. It is easily possible 
to train the hand to write strokes of three 
different lengths at high speed, each length 
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clearly distinguishable from the others, as, for 
example, the three straight lines—n, m, and 
the men blend. 


< -~ 7 f 
r ) 
Yn) G~ r > ( @ q 
7 C Gr 2 e A 
c 
pA < Je amg. 


4 . 


Proper proportion makes reading easy here 


Complete concentration and constant criti 
cal comparison of your notes with the model 
will keep the hand in perfect control as it 
writes the different lengths until, in a very 
short while, accurate proportion will become 
an automatic part of your writing skill and 
the mind need give no further attention to it 


Fault 7—Imperfect Joining of Reverse Curves 


sr ft. Se Nm S/S 


kr, gi, vk, gr, ki 


The reverse curves of equal length é&r, gi. 
and rk should be written very flat and smooth, 
whereas the reverse curves of unequal length 
gr and ki should be written with a hump 
These distinctions are clearly shown in Chap 
ter I, Pars. 20 and 21, of the shorthand Manual! 
as well as in the following model. 


~ . 4 i 


Getting their “backs” up in the right place! 


Fault 8—Lack of Contrast in Size of Circles 


JZ2o ore ae 


I-can, he-can, climinete, retail, rainy 


This illustration and the next four illus 
trations show common faults in the forma- 
tion and joining of the two circle vowels, a 
and ¢. The student who wrote the notes in 
this illustration did not distinguish sufficient- 
ly between the size of the large and small 
circles. The e-circle should be made as small 
as possible so that it will be easier to show 
a decided difference in the sizes of the two 
circles without writing the a-circle extremely 
large. The /, too, is no larger than the r’s 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Four Easy Business Letters 
On Chapter Four 


~ 66464 


ee leh aes QMAC 


Piet spec eee 
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Three Easy Business Letters 
On Chapter Five 


P73 f 
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Five Easy Business Letters 


On Chapter Six 


is Se OED 


aL 
sr | oe iy ae 
| 
| 


ane C " te C a 
a SZ 
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pal a LF — ~ ane _ &~ 


Exaggerate the difference in size 


Fault 9—Circles Not Round 


Va 
ys J 
f Fo 2 


ages, stay, atv, lay, about 
dishes, fad 


stage, bags, sat 


Circles should be written smoothly and 


quite round, except where they naturally take 
the form of a loop, as in such words as stage, 
dash, etc 

( 


) <P Q. ? 


f- A goes Ae 


Leops only where loops are natural 


Fault 10—Circles Retraced and Not Joined at 
Right Angles 


Ff =f 


l have, if, age 


a Oo 


l-am, my, add, day, like, where, ache 


Circles should be joined at right angles to 
the other strokes. There should be no re- 
tracing of the circle or writing through the 
The circle should begin and end 
page 19 of “Gregg 


consonant. 
at the 
Speed Studies” ) 


consonant (see 


A? 
ow ecu. 
¢ 


QO wm 7» 7 


Good circles, these! 


Fault 11—Circles Not Closed 


? - 5 
Bats yy, 


lawl, l-have, l-am, I-would 


All circles and loops should be completely 
closed so that you will not confuse them with 
the hooks. 


C j 
Qa 7 Tg SF 


Circles that are completed, but not retraced 
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Fault 12—Faulty Formation of Circles Be- 
tween Reverse Curves 


—T Gg "a 


track wreck lake gala 


4-6 


Circles reverse curves should be 
turned the back of the first 
curve that there is no space between the circle 
and the curve. The circle should also flatten 
out slightly in the direction of the outline (see 
page 22 of “Gregg Speed Studies” ) 


between 
so cl sely on 


/~ 77 4 non 4 “Fs 


Make yours like these 


Fault 13—Heook Vowels Too Wide and Too 


Large 


wv — “> 


low, borrow, no, was, once, wood 


The hook vowels in this illustration are 
too large and too wide. They are not uniform 
in slant nor are their sides parallel with each 
other. It is especially important that the 
hooks be made small, narrow, and deep, so 
that they will not be confused with the 
strokes for r and k. 


saw 


, r 
G < c ¢ oat a 


You can read these at a glance! 


Fault and 


Joining of Circle 
loo 


14—I m proper 


7 2 A ? 


ne, wey, we-hare, we-will, we-can, wait 


When a circle is joined to a hook, as in the 
words we, how, appoint, etc., the circle should 
be completely outside the hook. The two 
should be written so that a line drawn across 
the open end of the hook would cut off the 


circle 


‘ ? ° 


Note the difference in these W's 


Study the Models 
As you study the foregoing penmanship 
faults and compare the faulty outlines with 
the models, you will be impressed with the 
fact that most of the faults are due to a 
natural carelessness and lack of attention on 
the beginner who has not yet 


part of the 






























appreciated the importance of a good style 
of writing. 

In order that you may receive the maximum 
benefit from this discussion, we suggest that 
you open your shorthand notebook and go 
over the last two or three pages of your own 
: notes to see if you can find any of the faults 
| mentioned here. 






































AST month two progressive speed-build- 
ing tests were given, ranging in speed 
from 20 to 30 words a minute. Two more 
tests at higher speeds are given this month. 
The shorthand writing habits that you are 
learning must be exercised each day for a 
short time before they will work perfectly. 
In other words, you should warm up just as 
the athlete does before running his race. 
The first two minutes of these progressive 
speed-building tests act as a warming-up ex- 
ercise for your mental and physical writing 


Test 3 
For use with Chapter IV 
: Taken from “Gregg Speed Studies” 
Speed Range: 25-30-35 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 minutes 
Number of Words: 90 words 
(One minute at 25 words a minute) 

In a far-away foothill of Maine, Don, a lad 
of twelve, drove a team® of horses every day 
from a® big log mill to the train. The mill 
lay* 

(One minute at 30 words a minute) 
at the foot of a woody hill not far’ from the 
lake where Don fished or rode about’ in his 
canoe as he watched the trolley cage’ take 
loads of wood from the beach by the oak 
grove* 

(One minute at 35 words a minute) 
to the other shore. One day as he drove his 
team’ by the oak grove, he heard a tree fall 
and ran to* see who was there. He knew that 
none of the men from* the upper mill were 
working in that part of the woods.‘ (90 words) 
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And, while you are making all this “fuss” 
about shorthand penmanship, remember that 
the four letters of this word are the first let- 
ters of four words of great importance to 
the shorthand student: Fluency, Uniformity, 
Speed, Success. Fluency plus Uniformity 
equals Speed, which brings Success to the 
shorthand writer. 


cCO° 
Progressive Speed-Building Tests 


equipment so that when the third minute of 
the test is dictated to you you are all ready 
to “win your race,” to write faster than you 
have ever written before, and push your 
speed up to a new level. 

A different type of test will be given next 
month. It will be called a “Repetition Speed- 
Building Test” and will be used to increase 
your speed on shorthand plates that you have 
practiced. We hope you will use these month- 
ly tests over and over again until you can 
write the last minute’s dictation with ease. 


Test 4 
For use with Chapter V 


Taken from “Teaching Principles and Procedures for 
Grege Shorthand” 
Speed Range: 25-30-35 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 minutes 
Number of Words: 90 words 


(One minute at 25 words a minute) 


My dear Sir: It is likely that’ some other 
users of power* on your town line have also 
complained* about their not having power 
after‘ 


(One minute at 30 words a minute) 


twelve at night. What I said during the first’ 
few nights was that the lights will come on in’ 
a while, if we have a little patience. But* the 
lights did not come on, and it has now‘ 


(One minute at 35 words a minute) 


become a nightly affair. We cannot use the’ 
radio, and we cannot use the flood light so 
that* all the men can work. 

I know that you will see that* this annoy- 
ance is corrected. Yours very truly.* (go 
words) 












Today’s preparation governs tomorrow's progress. 
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Review Sentences 
On Chapters I to Ill 
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ee he awe 


UNIT 9@ 2 _- 


a 


Pa 


7a 
i 


Q@ 


Confusion Worse Confounded! 


\ TENOGRAPHERS should develop a 
large vocabulary. Right? Just to learn 
another word is okeh, but if you move from 
one part of the country to another you might 
find your knowledge has to be considerably 
enhanced to understand what each section is 
talking about. For instance, in Connecticut 
it would be “apple dumpling” and nothing 
more. But in Massachusetts it would be “pan 
dowdy,” and in Rhode Island “apple slump.” 
You'd get the same dish in every state, but 
your shorthand outline would be different ! 
In Connecticut you might see children play- 
ing with a “teeter-totter,” while in Rhode 
Island it would be a “dandle,” and a “tilt” 


If you jour 
would hear it 


in Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 
neyed to Block Island you 
called a “tipty-bounce.” 

In Connecticut the “buttonball” tree, if 
you please, but in Rhode Island there is no 
such tree, only the “bottonwood”—which is 
really just the same. Eastern Massachusetts 
would tell you “buttonwood” is correct, while 
to the midwesterner it is just plain “syca- 
more.” 

What are commonly called “gutters” in 
most parts of the country are “eavetroths” in 
Connecticut and “eavespouts” in Vermont 
These discrepancies perhaps account for some 
young stenos turning gray! 
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High Marks 


/ | VHE New York Times reports editori- 
ally the results of a survey, made at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, which indicates the relationship ex- 
isting between high marks in college and 
financial success in life. The survey showed, 
says the 7imes, that “men of high standing 
in both study and play in school topped the 
list of money-makers.” This is a discovery 
not at all surprising, although there is a fal- 
lacy, widely accepted and cherished by a great 
many students, that high marks in school are 
achieved only by “grinds” and have no ref- 
erence at all to life in general. 

The Times says: “Conclusions were based 
on the careers of 809 graduates, from 1917 
to 1929. They came from nearly every state, 
from town and country. Those with marked 
ability to earn money stood out early; at 22 
and 23 they received more and better offers 
of jobs than the majority of their class 
Luck and opportunity, of course, played a 
part in their success, but the surveyor con- 
cludes that high earning power depends 
largely on the undergraduate’s success in 
studies, in sports, in social life.” 

There is no mystery in the wherefore of 
these results. They, of course, do not neces- 
sarily prove that the intrinsic value of the 
studies themselves made for financial success 
later. It may be that the more successful 
students got but little more of actual know!l- 
edge out of their studies than the others, but 
the survey does prove beyond question the 
value of “attitude” in school. The success- 
ful students in after life were those who, 
with serious intent, applied themselves—not 
only to their studies, but to their play as 
well. They had a purpose in whatever they 
did; whatever they did, they did well. Ap- 
parently this was the single quality more 
than any other which carried them to the 
top in business and professional life. 

It is a discouraging thing to see any nor- 
mal student receive less than a high mark 
in his studies. Little enough is required of 
the student in the average curriculum; there 
is nothing expected of him that is not well 
within his capacity. Mere learning of itself 
is not difficult. “Learning a lesson” is the 


easiest thing in the world for youth. The 
human mind before complete maturity has 
infinite capacity for acquiring knowledge. The 
only element necessary to learning, when one 
is young, is purpose, the willingness to learn. 
All else is simple—if the will is there. 

A high mark in mathematics or in history 
does not mean that the student receiving it 
will make in after life a successful engineer 
or an historian, but it is a fair gauge of his 
attitude in life, of his purpose. It is safe to 
predict that the same intensity of purpose 
which gave him his high marks in his studies 
will make itself felt in carrying him to the 
top in whatever he undertakes. High marks 
in school may or may not mean much of them- 
purpose behind them that 
large significance in later 


°O°o 


Making Good in Supreme 
Court Examinations 


N the recent New York State Civil Serv- 

ice Examination for Supreme Court 
Stenographers, 156 candidates failed, five were 
rejected, 40 absented themselves from the 
examination, and 62 passed and therefore be- 
came eligible for appointment. 

Seven writers of Gregg Shorthand qualified 
with high ratings. It is interesting to ob 
serve that Mr. William Roven, a graduate of 
the High School of Commerce, New York 
City, was second on the list, with a rating 
of 97.67 per cent, only thirty-five one-hun- 
dredths of a per cent below No. 1. Mr. Louis 
Lirtzman, of the same school, received a 
rating of 95.93. Mr. Joseph Shaffer, who 
received his shorthand education in the East 
Boston High School, under the instruction of 
Miss Fitzgerald, received a rating of 94.08. 
Emanuel Newman, who studied shorthand un- 
der the direction of Mr. SoRelle in the New 
York Evening High School, received a rating 
of 91.76. 

Other Gregg writers who passed the ex- 
amination were Mr. Herman Lauter, a for- 
mer student of the High School of Commerce, 


selves; it is the 
gives them such 
life. 
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New York, who received a rating of 90.81; 
Mr. Charles De Santis, a free-lance reporter 
in New York City, with a rating of 89.13, 
and Mr. Harold Brandenburg, who was at 
one time a student of the expert department 
in The Gregg College, Chicago, 87.74. 

The lowest rating of any candidate was 
76.50. 

Two of our writers already have been 
appointed as Supreme Court stenographers in 
New York City shortly after passing the ex- 
amination. They are Charles L. Swem and 
Miss Anna Pollmann. Mr. Swem took the 
examination twice, refusing an appointment 
on passing the first. In both examinations 
he topped the list with the highest rating. 
Miss Pollmann ranked number one on the law 
stenographer list and received a rating of 
96.04 on the court list. She is the first 
woman to be appointed official stenographer in 
the Supreme Court of New York. 

It may be interesting to shorthand writers 
to know that in New York State the old- 
fashioned term “stenographer” is still applied 
to court reporters, having been adopted in the 
old days when a stenographer was merely a 
stenographer—before court reporting had be- 
come a highly specialized profession. It is 
surprising that even today so much ignorance 
is prevalent about stenographers and _ that 
many people think an office stenographer can 
go into court and “report.” One might just 
as well think that with a small “kicker” 
powered boat he could compete with Gar 
Wood, or that a young, inexperienced country 
lawyer could handle a case as skillfully as 
one of the leading legal lights. 


oO° 
Can You Write a Play? 


ERE is your opportunity. On page 8&3 
of this number you will find an article 
by Mrs. Raymond, entitled “If I Were a 
Stenographer.” This article, we believe, has 
splendid dramatic possibilities, and to en- 
courage our readers to try their hands at play 
writing, we are offering three prizes, as fol- 
lows: 
For the play judged to be the best one-act 
play suitable for presentation on the school 
stage, a prize of $20.00 will be paid; for the 
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second best, $10.00; and for the third best, 
$5.00. In the event of ties, tying contestants 
will be awarded equal prizes. 

Plays will be judged on the following basis : 


Literary merit. 
Dramatic merit 
3. Playability. 


Jupces: Dr. John R. Gregg, Rupert P. So- 
Relle, Charles L. Swem, Louis A. Leslie, 
Archibald Alan Bowle, Elizabeth Starbuck 
Adams, Florence Ulrich, Merritta Brown, 
Harriet P. Banker, FE. Lillian Hutchinson, 
Cygna Conly. 

The contest is not open to members of the 
staff of the Gregg Publishing Company. Prize- 
winning plays are to become the exclusive 
property of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
but will carry the authors’ names when pub- 
lished. 

The contest closes March 1, 1933; plays to 
be submitted must be mailed not later than 
that date, addressed to THe Greoc Writer, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, and marked 
“Prize Play Contest.” Announcement of the 
prize winners will be made in Tue Greac 
WRITER as soon as possible after that date. 


oO? 


Laemmle’s ‘“ Perfect 
Secretary’”’ 


(Concluded from page 64) 


the screen would become a great actress. He 
tried to find her, but failed. After more 
than a year he learned her name, and found 
that she was making a picture in Buffalo. 
He communicated with her, but they couldn't 
come to terms. Years later they met in Holly- 
wood. And now they are married. 

Thalberg has developed some of the most 
successful players in the history of motion 
pictures. Besides Miss Shearer, the M-G-M 
list of stars includes Greta Garbo, William 
Haines, John Gilbert, Jackie Cooper, Marie 
Dressler, Ramon Novarro, Wallace Beery, 
Joan Crawford, Buster Keaton, and Lawrence 
Tibbett. The Brooklyn stenographer who 
was too frail to finish high school has “made 
good” in every way. According to Carl 
Laemmle, he was “the perfect secretary.” 








THE DESIRE TO SERVE IS THE FIRST ROUND 
IN THE LADDER OF PROGRESS. 
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A Simple Tale 


By M. Avevine Byers 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


(Concluded from the September tssue) 
a Pe) 
Chapter V 
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(The End) 
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If I Were a Stenographer 


By Frances Errincer-RAYMOND 


[Eorror’s Nore 
jood many years ago. 
quests to reprint it. 


This dramatic article was written by Mrs. Raymond and appeared in the 
Its philosophy is as sound today as the day wt was written. 
It has been suggested that the article offers an excellent theme for a play. 


“Gregg Writer” a 
We have had many re- 
Acting on 


this suggestion, we are ne fee {rr the three best plays. Sce announcement im the editorial columns 


riter.” 


, 


of this number of the “Gregg 


turn of the wheel of fortune should place 

me back into an office and I should feel 
bursting over me the adolescent ambitions, 
the quick enthusiasms, the buoyancy, that be- 
long to that period of my life—there are some 
things I should do, and some things I should 
not do, to make me at thirty the person that 
now at thirty I should like to be. 


| F I were a stenographer again—if some 


1 Would Seek Self-Control 


First of all, I should study self-control— 
the control of body, of speech, of temper; a 
power best learned in youth before the current 
of habit has deepened the channel of self- 
will and impetuosity that seems to be cut in 
every human heart. I should count one hun- 
dred, like Tattycorum, before I allowed my- 
self to utter unkind, impulsive words; I 
should scorn to burst into tears because of 
some petty correction or grievance; I should 
learn to sit quietly, to close a door gently, to 
talk calmly, even when my thoughts were 
boiling within me. 


Take the “Chip” Off My Shoulder 


I should shun, if I were a stenographer 
again, the tendency to be sensitive and sus- 
picious. Because my employer closes the 
communicating door between his private office 
and mine, or because he calls into his office 
others of the stenographers and has long con- 
versations with them, I should not fancy my- 
self neglected nor imagine that I am at all a 
part of the conversation. I should say oftener 
to myself: 

“My employer has other interests, remem- 
ber, that I know nothing about; he has many 
reasons that I cannot fathom for his abstrac- 
tion and his indifference; closely allied as 
are our business associations, yet it is im- 
possible that I should know his thwarted am- 
bitions, his harassments. If he does not speak 
to me when he comes in in the morning I am 
not to write him down discourteous, but I 
am to credit him with an absent-mindedness 
that is justified by his many interests. If he 
speaks quickly and sharply to me during the 
day, | am not to call him a boor, but | am 
to believe that he, too, may have had some 
thing to eat the night before, or something 
to think about, that has driven away sleep 


and sent him to work enervated, depressed, 
and irritable. I am to trust in him, in his 
courtesy, in his honor, just as | would have 
him trust in me and in mine.” 


Guard My Tongue 


If I were a stenographer again | should be 
more careful about my conversation and my 
attitude in the office. I should beware of 
slang and gossip and of talk about my em- 
ployer’s business. I should avoid talkative 
ness and sarcasm. Nobody has friends who 
uses cutting speech as a weapon in conversa- 
tion. I should remember that the office is 
not the place for gay repartee or the telling 
of a story. I should be more ready to ex 
press my appreciation and thanks for services 
rendered, for mistakes forgiven, and for care 
lessness overlooked. I should cultivate a dis- 
tinct enunciation, and | should not make my 
employer guess either as to the individual 
words I utter or as to my meaning. [ven 
in common conversation I should use the 
words which were the most expressive and 
which conveyed the clearest meaning 


Watch My Habits 


If I were a stenographer I should be an 
indefatigable student; I should worry less 
over my defects and deficiencies, and I should 
waste less of my time and my energy. I 
should think as I studied, and I should think 
as I took and transcribed my employer's dic- 
tation. I should not copy my outlines as a 
parrot repeats sounds. I should be thorough 
and reliable in everything I did, and | should 
be ashamed of poor spelling, of ungrammati 
cal sentences, of faulty constructions and in 
coherent expressions. I should be more scru 
pulous about keeping my business engage 
ments, and I should make fewer social en- 
gagements. I should never accept any social 
amenities from my employer, nor in any way 
place myself under financial or social obliga 
tions to him. I should always keep my place 
in the office and I should always require my 
employer to keep his. 

I should never be undignitied in language, 
in behavior, in dress. | should always be 
irreproachable in my personal appearance 
Cleanliness, neatness, well-made clothes, an 


(Continued on page 107) 
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Believe It or Not 


(Continued from page 62) 
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UNG on the wall in one of the schools 
H I recently visited where all the stu- 

dents could read it was this pungent 
bit of philosophy—“Proficiency without en- 
thusiasm is like a gun without a bullet.” It 
brought to my mind the indispensableness of 
enthusiasm to originality and creativeness in 
the performance of one’s work. 

That is rather high sounding—somewhat 
like the professor's answer in court, of which 
I heard the other day. 

“Now, professor,” said the Magistrate, “do 
you mind telling me in your own words what 
you remember of the accident?” “Not at all,” 
answered the professor. “The miscreant de- 
bouched upon me abruptly and inaudibly, and 
the resultant collision with my velocipede was 
responsible for an exchange in their relative 
positions of my head and basic extremities, 
leading to this extensive contusion consequent 
upon the impinging of my left frontal region 
on a highly cambered, macadamized thor- 
oughfare.” All of which meant that in a col- 
lision he fell off his bicycle and bumped his 
head. 


The Power of Enthusiasm 


Some of you are going to be ready to try 
for your Membership Certificate in the Order 
of Gregg Artists this month, and that is 
something to get enthusiastic about! Not long 
ago I had occasion to visit a class drilling on 
this test, and a happier, more enthusiastic 
group of students I have yet to see. Each 
one, as you may guess, was anxious to be the 
winner of the club prize and trying to make 
his notes the best in the class. The result of 
this practice was a surprise to them as well 
as very gratifying to their teacher, because 
not only did every one qualify for member- 
ship on his first application. But three of 
these newly elected members received gold 
emblem pins for superior excellence of their 
notes—these in addition to the club prize 
awarded the writer of the notes considered 


The Powers That Be 
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the best in the club. Can you equal or sur 
pass that record? 


The Power of Direction 


It is not merely copying of characters as 
you think they ought to look that makes you 
a good shorthand writer. It is knowing what 
you are going to make before you try to make 
it. In other words, see the outline you are 
looking at; then strive to write it as nearly 
like the one in your test as you can. You 
may not do very well the first time, but you 
can make each succeeding outline better than 
the last. Do not be content that you have 
done satisfactory work until you write at 
least six good characters consecutively. A 
certain young lady of my acquaintance, who 
is now a plate writer for these publications, 
wrote one hundred pages of the little word 
“if” before she felt that she had completely 
mastered it. Determination of that sort is 
bound to win recognition and to get results. 
At the outset, she was not writing any better 
than you. 

Persistent adherence to a purpose, whether 
it pertain to a small area of action such as 
the mastery of a single shorthand character 
or the preparation of a daily lesson, or to 
a wide complexity of interests such as those 
involved in building your business career, 
will ultimately bring success to you. Someone 
has said that constancy of purpose is the 
secret of success, and this is probably not far 
wrong. 

It usually happens that beginners are so 
intrigued and fascinated by this method of 
writing they “just can’t give it up,” but as 
the days slide by and the novelty wears off, 
with the purpose of their effort still some- 
what remote, there is a tendency to slip into 
the bad habit of waiting until just before class 
and then giving the lesson the “once over,” 
or perhaps not preparing it at all. Reading 
and writing a lesson in shorthand or type- 
writing but once is not a satisfactory method 
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of preparation. Like a language study, short- 
hand requires plenty of reading, writing— 
use—to make it practical. You can learn the 
theory in a very short time, but it takes a 
much longer time to train your mind and 
hand to perform with absolute accuracy at 
ihe speed required. 


The Power of Will 


I have seen it happen that at the end of the 
first or second month a student would come 
up to the desk saying, “I can’t get the dicta- 
tion. It is too fast for me.” What has hap- 
pened? Only that this student has been let- 
ting his daily lessons slip, consoling himself 
with the thought that he would do “double 
duty” tomorrow. The “tomorrows” brought 
their fresh lessons and increased skill and 
before he knew what had happened to him, he 
was hopelessly behind in his class. It looked 
easy—he thought it would be easy to catch 
up. It was on the theory, but not on the 
speed. Speed is acquired so unconsciously 
that students themselves often do not real- 
ize they are getting it. Now, however, the 
other students in his class were taking dic- 
tation on new and familiar matter at rates 
that left him panting helplessly behind. When 
he awoke to this fact he immediately put up 
the cry, “I can’t do it.” The other students 
were no brainier than he—they had merely 
done what was asked of them every day, de- 
veloping naturally the speed and skill that 
consistent practice brings in shorthand and 
tvpewriting. 

Let me, therefore, urge you to prepare your 
lessons thoroughly every day. If your mind 
isis incapable of sustained, willing practice for 
any length of time, by all means cultivate it, 
because it is essential to your training in 
this course—and incidentally it is the first 
quality necessary to your subsequent success. 
Practice the O.G.A. Test with a view to 
qualifying for membership in the Order of 
Gregg Artists; it is a fascinating way to 
spend that extra hour at home. 


The Power of Mind 


And that leads me to say this: A good 
memory will help you to succeed as a short- 
hand writer. Listless repetition of lessons 
will not accomplish it, but attentive, con- 
centrated practice will. Some of our great 
men and women count the development of a 
good memory among their most valued assets. 
Macaulay, fearing that his memory might 
fail, deliberately set himself the task of its 
test and further development. Taking short- 
hand dictation a little faster than you can 
write it and keeping the words in mind is 
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excellent training. Prescott, who wrote his 
histories with greatly impaired eyesight, 
trained his memory so thoroughly that he 
could perform mentally the work required 
for sixty pages of dictation. Perhaps you 
are naturally endowed with a good memory, 
but if you are not you ought consciously to 
acquire one on each day’s lesson. 

“Discipline knocks undisciplined men around 
with ruthless jocularity,” so begin right now 
to discipline mind and hand in shorthand writ- 
ing practice and typewriting and prepare to 
send your tests for membership in the Order 
of Gregg Artists and junior membership in 
the Order of Artistic Typists this month. 
These provide the encouragement that recog- 
nition of work well done brings, and they 
may be yours for the seeking. Up on your 
toes, please! 


eoO° 


A Few Suggestions to 
Start You Off! 


ERE are a few general rules to be re- 
membered while you are preparing your 
O. A. T. test specimens : 


1. Read carefully the instructions given with the 
tests to be sure you understand what is required. 


N 


. Keep margins as nearly even as possible. 

3. Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. The 
Senior test requires two sheets. Use good quali 
ty paper of regular letter size—eight and one-half 
by eleven inches (except where legal size is speci- 
fied in the directions). 

4. See that the ribbon used is capable of producing 
good, clear copy. 

5. Center the heading or title of a test. 

6. Type a proper heading or caption on tabulated 
work. The wording must be clear and under 
standable, but it must be as brief as possible. 
Tests should be properly punctuated. 

7. Indent paragraphs either five or ten spaces, but 
keep them uniform throughout the test. A less 
er number than five spaces or a greater number 
than five, unless it be ten, should not be used, 

8. Double space always between paragraphs whether 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, 
but do not use more than two spaces. 

9. Type your name, name and address of your 

school, if you are attending one, and the date 

on each paper. If you fail to do this the paper 
may become detached and lost, in the event of 
which we cannot make a report. 


10. Submit the test before the twenty-fifth of the 
month following its publication. 


The O.G.A. test and the Junior and Senior 
O.A.T, tests are printed each month in THe 
Grecc Writer. These tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen of 
each should be sent to us. Special directions 
for preparing this month's tests are given on 
page 90. 
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Both shorthand and typewriting designs have been presented in past issues, but it took Alfred 
Andreae, of the Township High School, Olney, Illinois, to prepare this interesting combination 
of the two, with the jingle about “Mary” brought down to date. 
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October Test Material 


[AU clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and insure 


accuracy in making out certificates. 


O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be = 
by any studert who has completed the first eight chap 
ters of the Manual. Before Y- 3 it for the cer- 
tificate of Membership in the Order Gregg Artists, 
practice this test as often as you like, and until you 
have produced a copy in your best. writing style. 
Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as you 
practice. 


The habit of expecting great things of our- 
selves calls out the best in us. It tends to 
awaken forces which, but for the greater de- 
mand, the higher call, would remain latent. 

Believe with all your heart that you will do 
what you were made to do. Never for an 
instant harbor a doubt of it. Think only of 
the thing you are determined to achieve. 

Live in the very soul of expectation of bet- 
ter things; in the conviction that something 
large and beautiful will await you if your 
efforts are honest, if your mind is kept in a 
creative state and you fight for your goal. 


O. A. T. Typing Tests 


Junior Test 


yy studying typewriting in school or by himself 
may try this plain copy test. The object is to display 
your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of touch and 
accuracy of writing will tell the story for you—and 
your ability to set up a piece of matter attractively— 
margins even and copy well balanced. Practice the 
test until you are sotiahed that you have a specimen to 
submit that represents your very best work. 

The copy this month will be doubly interesting after 
‘ou have read the story of the rise of Irving Thal " 
or it is Mr. Laemmle's message to the Trenton Hi 
School commercial students about to enter the business 
world. Better single space your copy. 


My friends, the things you are doing today 
while you are training for business are pre- 
cisely the same in principle as you will be 
doing when you are actively engaged in busi- 
ness. The characters which you are forming 
today are the characters which will determine 
your success or non-success in actual business. 
The physical fact of being in business will not 
work any chemical or spiritual change in you. 

Please remember one thing, namely, that 
you cannot do a good thing in this world with- 
out getting a good result, somehow, sometime. 
You cannot obey a good impulse without 
getting a good reaction. This is true of what 
you are doing in your studies today and your 
everyday contact with others. If you think I 
am preaching, you are completely mistaken. 
Making a success in business is no great mys- 
tery. It is not a secret formula. 

Let me tell you the first thing that flashes 
through my mind when I am about to make 
a business deal. It is nothing more nor less 
than Shakespeare's admonition, “To thine 
own self be true—thou canst not then be false 
to any man.” If I trick any man in business, 
I am false to him and some day there will be 


October test copy is good only until November 25, 
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a reaction against me. Therefore, I am hurt- 
ing myself when I don’t act on high principles. 
I am not being true to my own self. To drive 
this home a little better, let me bring it down 
to the language of today in this way: Be on 
the level, not only because it’s more satisfying, 
but because it’s good business.... Base your 
own business on Principle, and good things 
will come your way. 

While you're taking a stand for Principle, 
don’t be afraid to get down to brass tacks 
and work! The amazing thing about work is 
that after you have seen the workings of 
work, you'll find that it is more fun than 
play'!—Carl Laemmile, in “Letters from 
Famous People.” 


— Underscore on the typewriter the words appearing 
nm italics 


Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced t ts who 
already hold their Junior O.A.T. eas V- and have 
passed the t Typist Speed Test at 40 words 
a minute. This report of the Bondholders’ Committee 
must be neatly and attractively placed on two sheets 
of paper—you can it if you si Read the 


copy carefully and mark the — eo 
required. en proceed to type the report. 
must be no typographical — coals ow .~ 


submit for your certificate. — a heading to 
simulate a letterhead if you wih te Lis is not ob 
(supply date) 


tory, however. 

To holders of Renbreck Building (sup- 
ply address) First Mortgage Fee 6% Sink- 
ing Fund Gold Bonds, Series A, and Cer- 
tificates Representing the Deposit Thereof : 
Since the Committee's last general letter de- 
velopments have not been particularly encour- 
aging. The Renbreck Club, which occupied 
approximately 24 floors in the building, ip 
which are in the tower, was finally evicted 
from its quarters by Court order due to non- 
payment of rent. This action was not taken 
until several months of negotiation and inves- 
tigation had definitely demonstrated that no 
alternative course was available. In addition, 
the Board of Review, which occupies five 
floors in the office part of the building, has 
recently served notice of its election to termi- 
nate its lease November 1, 1932, and the Com- 
mittee is informed that it intends to take 
quarters elsewhere. That portion of the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Club is now in 
the custody of the Co-Receivers for the build- 
ing. In the tower, which constituted part of 
the Club space, there are 45 apartments of 
one, two, and three rooms formerly used by 
Club members. These apartments at present 
are substantially all rented. From time to 
time the ballroom, and certain other Club fa- 
cilities are also rented, thus providing a 
moderate income from the Club space. The 
furnishings in the Club quarters, which were 
being purchased by the Club, have not been 
fully paid for but have been left temporarily 
in the Club quarters and are being used by 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of 
strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words 
written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accom- 
panying figure to facilitate counting the gross mumber of strokes written. 


What an infinite satisfaction comes 
from beginning early in life to cultivate 
our finer qualities, to develop higher 
sentiments, purer tastes, more delicate 
feelings, the love of the beautiful in all 
its! varied forms of expression! 

One can make no better investment 
than the cultivation of a taste for the 
beautiful, for it will bring rainbow hues 
and enduring joys to the whole life. It 
will not only? greatly increase one’s 
capacity for happiness, but also one’s 
efficiency. 

Character is fed largely through the 
eye and ear. The thousand voices in 
nature of bird and insect and brook, the 
soughing* of the wind through the trees, 
the scent of flower and meadow, the 
myriad tints in earth and sky, in ocean 
and forest, mountain and hill, are just as 
important for the development of a real 
man as‘ the education he receives in the 
schools. If you take no beauty into your 
life through the eye or the ear to stimu- 
late and develop your esthetic faculties, 
your nature will be hard, juiceless, and 
usattractive.® 

A love for the beautiful has a refining, 
softening, enriching influence upon char- 
acter which nothing else can supply. It 
is most unfortunate for a child to be 
brought up in an atmosphere® in which 
it is missing, and where only a money- 
loving spirit is manifested; where he is 
trained to think that the most important 
thing in life is to get more money, more 
houses and lands, instead of? more man- 
hood, more nobility, more sweetness, 
more beauty. 

The life that would be complete, that 
would be sweet and sane, as well as 
strong, must be ornamented, softened and 


enriched by a love of the® beautiful 
There is a lack in the make-up of a per- 
son who has no appreciation of beauty, 
who does not thrill before a great picture 
of an entrancing sunset, or a glimpse of 
beauty in nature. 

The love* of beauty plays a very im- 
portant part in the poised, symmetrical 
life. We little realize how much we are 
influenced by people and things. We may 
see them so often that they become com- 
mon in our experience'® and fail to at- 
tract much of our conscious attention, but 
every beautiful picture, every sunset and 
bit of landscape, every beautiful face and 
form and flower, beauty in any form, 
wherever we'! encounter it, ennobles and 
elevates character. 

There is everything in keeping the soul 
and mind responsive to beauty. It is a 
great refreshener, recuperator, life-giver, 
health promoter. 

Whatever our'? vocation, we should 
resolve that we will not strangle all that 
is finest and noblest in us for the sake of 
the dollar, but that we will put beauty 
into our life at every opportunity. 

Just in proportion'® to your love for 
the beautiful will you acquire its charms 
and develop its graces. The beauty 
thought, the beauty ideal, will out-picture 
themselves in the face and manner. If 
you are in love!* with beauty you will 
be an artist of some kind. Your profes- 
sion may be to make the home beautiful 
and sweet, or you may work at a trade; 
but whatever your vocation, if you are in 
love with the beautiful, it'> will purify 
your taste, elevate and enrich your life, 
and make you an artist instead of a mere 
artisan. (3112 strokes) 

Orison S. Marden 


[Repeat from the beginning antil end of ten-minute test period.| 
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the Co-Receivers. For ten months the Board 
of Review has paid no rent or even paid for 
electricity supplied to it by the building, be- 
cause of temporary lack of funds due to the 
existing tax situation. The current cash in- 
come to the Co-Receivers should not be ma- 
terially affected, therefore, by the moving out 
of this important tenant. Fortunately, reve- 
nues derived from other tenants have been 
sufficient to meet expenses required to operate 
the building, as explained below. However, 
the bondholders should not minimize the im- 
portance of such a loss to the building. While 
the Building Agent and the Eothemieers 
made every effort to retain this tenant, and 
offered to enter into a new lease containing 
terms most favorable to the Board, other 
considerations beyond control entered into its 
final decision. During the past year the 
Building Agent and the Co-Receivers have 
been engaged in keeping down operating ex- 
penses of the building and soliciting new 
tenants. The occupancy of the rentable store 
and office space was built up from approxi- 
mately 46% to about 54%, even though a 
number of leases represented the replacement 
of previous tenants forced to vacate. How- 
ever, excluding space that may be leased be- 
tween now and November 1, and the space 
now under lease to the Board of Review, the 
office and store portion of the building will be 
about 25% occupied. The excess of income 
over expenses to the receivers on a cash basis 
for the year 1931, as reported by independent 
auditors, amounted to $4,913.56. The income 
to the building based on receipts and disburse- 
ments of the receivers adjusted to reflect 
uncollected rentals, unpaid accounts, and esti- 
mated amount of taxes would show the fol- 
lowing : 


Excess of income over expenses on 
cash basis 

Add— 

Uncollected rents, delinquent elec- 
tric light charges, and sundries: 
Board of Review 
Other tenants (Mar., Apr., May, 
June, 1932) 


$ 4,913.56 


8,128.00 
$83,389.03 


Deduct— 

Invoices unpaid at June 
Bee la inns cutest 
1931 taxes estimated in 
the same amount as 
billed for 1930—being 
contested 105,837.42 109,031.63 


$25,642.60 


$ 3,194.21 





Loss from operations 


Fees of the Receivers and their counsel are 
not provided for above. The Receivers claim 
$5,323.33 due from the previous building agent, 
but as this amount is in litigation, the addi- 
tional anticipated revenue is not included 
above. 

While foreclosure proceedings against the 
property were instituted many months ago, 
the Committee has deferred pressing for the 
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sale of the property at foreclosure until good 
title to the property can be assured. For this 
reason no reorganization plan has been pre- 
sented. As developments of importance occur, 
the Committee will, of course, notify all de- 
positing bondholders, and in the meantime 
will continue its efforts towards a satisfactory 
solution of the building's difficulties. Respect- 
fully submitted, ALEX HAMILTON, 
GEORGE BENNETT, FRANK COOK, M. 
SMITH, Chairman, Committee 


eO° 


Plate for the 
June O. G. A. Test 
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The Third Attempt 


at Writing this Letter, suggests Raven Lesuie Jouns in his “Business Letters: Principles, 
Functions, Composition,” Shows How Much We Can Improve Our Answer by Rewriting 
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is outside the office is a necessity, especially 
when the stenographer is entrusted with im- 
portant data. And most stenographers do 
know plenty of things which may not be 
spoken of carelessly! There are certain 
types of work in which this key is rated 
higher than almost any other qualification. 
“He does not gossip” was one of the facts 
mentioned in a letter of recommendation 
given a young man by a former employer who 
recommended him highly. Of course we 
know how little favor there is for the gos- 
sip, in business or elsewhere. 










The Thought Key 





Has been mislaid by many folks, at times, 
and some lives have been lost because of this. 
“I didn’t think” is said to have killed more 
people (and more opportunities, too) than all 
the railroad wrecks in the world. The ste- 
nographer who fails to think is a liability to 
any firm that employs him or her. It is easy 
for the stenographer to become “mechanical” 
because of the nature of the work, and there 
is, therefore, danger of becoming thoughtless. 
It is easier to take a thing for granted than 
to look it up and be certain—even employers 
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(Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the author) 
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A Bunch of “Keys” 


(Continued from page 57) 
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aren't infallible, and the average boss will 
appreciate it if the thoughtful stenographer 
brings to his attention the fact that he dic- 
tated “$75.00” when he really meant $25.00. 


The Loyal Key 


Makes us believe in the firm for which we 
work, makes us loyal to its best interests. A 
disloyal employe is a tremendous liability— 
until discovered and fired. The Loyal Key is 
so important that it needs little comment. 


The Tactful Key 


Someone has described Tact as “knowing 
when to keep silent and being so agreeable to 
others that others cannot be disagreeable to 
you.” This key will smooth the pathway of 
the possessor who uses it consistently, and the 
stenographer is in a position to use it effec- 
tively. Knowing how to keep silent, even in 
circumstances that incite to speech, is a tre- 
mendous asset and often averts strife, discord, 
and friction, to say nothing of one’s own lia- 
bility to err by saying the “wrong thing at 
the right time,” or vice versa. To be very 


(Continued on page 104) 
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CURIOUS CLIPDINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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October’s “Talent Teaser” 
Can You Complete the 24 “Mutilated” Outlines Here? 


Keep your transcript and see how nearly correct it is when the key is published next month. 
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Key to Last Month’s “Talent Teaser”’ 


[The words missing or partly gone in the plate are given here in italics.] 


Early this spring while motoring slong a country 
road I noticed a beautiful little stream. It looked 
very much like one of the many you see in the 
Western mountain country, which are fed through- 
out the year, and year after year, by the melting 
yet inexhaustible snows of the higher altitudes. 

A few days ago I again happened to be driving 
along the same road. I remembered the little stream 
and rather anxiously awaited reaching it. I found 
where it had been, but in place of the crystal-clear 
and swift water, I saw a dry, ugly gully. 

It was a “wet weather” stream! It had no reser- 
voir to feed it in dry weather. There are men who 


work just like that “wet weather’ stream. Men 
who do excellent work so long as they are told what 
to do, but just as soon as they are thrown upon 
their own initiative, they do not know which way 
to turn or which hand fo lift. And they usually blame 
the hot weather and want to attend the ball game. 

A slow stream, but ever-flowing, carves a deeper 
and more uniform channel than one which is swift 
but intermittent. So it is with men. By forethought, 
study, and application; each one of us can build 
and fill a reservoir which will supply the work and 
incentive to carry on in any kind of weather.— 
R. A. Long, in “Forbes Magazine.”’ 
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The Cruise of the Cleopatra 


(Continued from page 68) 
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(To be concluded next month) 





Courtesy is One Habit that Never Goes Out of Style. 
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in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which 
and then of the men who are buil 


oes in the modern office and a word 
g and selling modern office couiipuant 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 
re. 








N equipping the 
modern office, 


files form a 
prominent part 
big files, little files, 
long tiles, short 
files, fat files, thin 
hles, a size to hold 
foolscap, a size to 
hold ordinary let- 
terheads, a size to 
hold cards. 

Even in the days 
of John Locke, who 
was born in 1632 
and retired from 
this mundane 
sphere in 1704, 
places where office 
records could be 
kept were made 
The modern desk 
has but a few drawers, a flat top, and the 
business executive deals with but one paper 
at a time. At least that’s the theory! But 
the modern executive generally has so many 
matters to deal with that a few more than 
the proverbial one is on his desk demanding 
attention. However that may be, he has to 
have a place to put pending matter, etc., and 
so did the business man in years gone by. 

The accompanying picture of the desk or 
escritoire of John Locke, famous English 
philosopher and publicist, the tercentennary of 
whose birth was celebrated on August 29, 
shows how they used to organize their equip- 
ment. The top part, containing pigeon holes 
and drawers, can be carried from place to 
place (note the handle), protected by the drop 
bed which covers the front when the desk is 
not in use. Any convenient table may serve 
as a base. This famous escritoire is on ex- 
hibit at Bumpus’ Bookshop, Oxford Street, 
London. 

John Locke, as Acme Newspictures reminds 
us, was “one of the most influential of modern 
thinkers. Educated at Oxford, he resided 
there for a time after taking his degree, lec- 
turing in Greek and rhetoric, and becoming 


© Acme Newspictures, Inc. 


John Locke's Portable Desk 


(Seventeenth 


censor vot moral 
philosophy. Later 
he became the asso- 
ciate of men of in 
fluence in politics, 
with whom he 
sometimes passed 
through troubled 
periods. 

“His ‘Essay on 
Human Under 
standing’ (no doubt 
written at this very 
desk ) 1s proba 
bly the most fa 
mous of his works 
He wrote on many 
subjects, including 
money, and was per 
haps the first man 
Century) to poimt out the 

fallacy of attempt 
ing to sustain a double monetary standard.” 

Possibly the books to the left of the desk 
in the picture are the files—or copybooks 
of John Locke. 
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HEN radio tirst passed the experimen 

tal stage, its use in the classroom was 
predicted as assured and most helpful. How- 
ever, Mr. Levering Tyson, director of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, says in his annual report that radio 
broadcasting has had little effect on peda 
gogical methods thus far and is not likely 
to modify methods of instruction to any con 
siderable extent in the future. 

That may be the case with most subjects 
studied. But the radio as a help in the short 
hand field is thoroughly established. When- 
ever speeches are given over the air hun 
dreds and thousands of listeners have their 
pencils and notebooks out getting excellent 
dictation practice (there's no slackening up to 
help the laggard pen), and at many of the radio 
stations throughout the country radio short- 
hand contests have become a regular event, 
with thousands of participants. All! through 
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the year I receive requests for “more and 
more shorthand contests” over the air, or dic- 
tation over the air. Yes, radio is doing its 
share in the field of commercial education. 


° 


TENADE is a unique, self-contained unit 

of most attractive appearance. It is a 
new type cleaner. The handle of the container 
forms a receptacle for a generous quantity of 
“the best ink solvent 
known to modern chem- 
istry.” 

A polished brass clo- 
sure, threaded to the han- 
dle container, carries a 
fountain brush. The flow 
of liquid through this 
brush is controlled so as 
to prevent the splatter of 
the ink solvent 

The solution is claimed 
to be  non-inflammable, 
non-acid, and non-corro- 
sive. It is volatile and 
evaporates almost instant- 
ly, leaving no film on the 
type face. A transparent 
cap, with air-tight fit, is 
provided to cover the 
brush and prevent evapo- 
ration while the device is 
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There were thousands of exhibitors at the 
Leipzig Fair. It is reported that 125,000 buy- 
ers, from every part of the globe, were 
present. 

When you leave school and go into busi- 
ness—if it happens to be the office equipment 
business—there may be awaiting you a free 
trip to the Leipzig Fair. While you would 
have to pay your passage in advance, the 
expense of the round-trip ticket is refunded 
at Leipzig, on the basis 
of the number of orders 
placed at the Fair. 
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ACH pad packed in 

an air-tight isinglass 
container with a pair of 
tweezers, William Force 
and Company have per- 
fected a ready-inked felt 
pad for insertion in num- 
bering machines. The pad 
is removed from the con- 
tainer with tweezers and 
pressed into the holder. 
This solves a messy job 
and assures even inking. 


° 


AKEN from Office 
Appliances is _ this 





not in use. 

A picture of this new 
type cleaner appears here. 
The new Bon Ami pack- 
age isn’t in it for style! 


° 


HE Faultless Cast- 

er Company, of Ev- 
ansville, Indiana, is the 
manufacturer of some 
new-style furniture 
glides. The glides have 
steel frames with an in- 
sulating section of live 
rubber which absorbs 
shocks. These remind us somewhat of the 
old “domes of silence,” with the addition of 
the rubber feature, which seems an advantage. 
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URING July the Paris Fair was held 
just outside the city limits of Porte de 
Versailles. The various branches of trade 
were grouped in sepatate halls. There were 
also many open-air exhibits along broad ave- 
nues, planned inside the fair grounds. 
Office equipment people were well repre- 
sented, as they were also in the numerous fairs 
held throughovt Europe during the summer. 


Stenade Equipment 
A Beauty Aid for Your Typewriter 





The New “Faultless” Glides 





squib: “Sir Alfred Yar- 
row, the famous English 
shipbuilder, is said to 
have been the first to 
introduce the typewriter 
into England. He se- 
C cured a dozen from the 
ae manufacturer in the 
} ii? United States (the pres- 
| ent-day machine origi- 
nated here), but no one 
in his organization could 
use the machine. He ad- 
vertised for a typist, but 
at that time there was 
no one in England who 
knew what a typist was. So he had to change 
his copy to a ‘shorthand writer who can play 
the piano.’” 

It is not so very long ago, you know, that 
typewriters came into use—despite their pres- 
ent perfection and speed. My father learned 
shorthand and worked as a “shorthander” 
with the famous Fry’s Cocoa people. He 
told me some years ago that after taking dic- 
tation he would have to write the letters out 
in longhand and then reproduce them with 
the aid of the copying press. How would 
you like to have to get out our present day’s 
dictation that way! 
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On Writing Business Letters 


By CnHarces E_sert Ropes 
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[This article can be read by anyone who has completed the Eighth Chapter 
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You and Your Typewriter 


By Cxara J. Davis 
Portland, Oregon 


HEN you begin working in a new office, 

whether it is your first position or not, 
you are eager to make a good impression and 
to do perfect work. You know that even 
if it is supposed to be a permanent job, 
you are being tested out for the first few 
days and that the kind of work you do de- 
you remain with the 


cides whether or not 


firm. 

To do your best work is decidedly hard 
during these first days for, besides everything 
being strange, you are confronted with the 
fact that the typewriter does not respond to 
your efforts to turn out perfect copy. Let- 
ters pile on top of each other, the action is 
too tight or too loose, various other things 
seem wrong. When you report the trouble, the 
office manager invariably remarks: “That's 
funny, Miss So-and-So (the last girl who 
used that machine) said nothing about it.” 
However, the repair man is sent for, for of 
course a stenographer cannot be expected to 
do good work with a poor typewriter. 


You Have to Get Acquainted 


Now the truth is, it is you and not the 
machine; or rather it is the mere fact that 
you and the typewriter have not yet be- 
come used to each other. If you put up with 
the seemingly irascible machine for a few 
days, conditions will gradually improve. 

Typewriters are very sensitive and they do 
not adapt themselves readily to new opera- 
tors. If you were to buy a new typewriter 
from your local company, you would find that 
while they agree to keep the machine in re- 
pair, without cost, for one year, at the same 
time they will ask you to use it for thirty 
days before asking for any change in the 
action, or other repairs—unless there is some- 
thing serious the trouble. 

As you become accustomed to the particu- 


lar machine you are using you will find that 
it responds readily to your particular touch, 
and, although it is hard to tell whether it is 
you or the machine that changes, gradually 
you come to understand one another and you 
will find that the repair man is not necessary 


A Few Helpful “Tips” 


There are many things the typist can learn 
to take care of herself, and this knowledge 
will not only give you added consideration 
from the boss, but you can save yourself 
much annoyance by remedying the trouble 
as soon as it begins. 

Sometimes the platen doves not hold the 
paper firmly. A cloth moistened in dena- 
tured alcohol and rubbed over the roller will 
usually stop the slipping. When the roller 
gets dry it has a tendency to shrink, thus 
holding the paper loosely. The alcohol causes 
it to expand and grip the paper. 

The life of the roller, also, can be pro 
longed by the use of an extra sheet of paper 
behind the carbon copy. This keeps the keys 
from striking so hard on the platen and, inci- 
dentally, it will give you a much clearer car 
bon copy. Several special “backing” sheets 
have been brought out from time to time, but 
if nothing else is available just roll a sheet 
of paper into the machine give the platen a 
twirl, and you have a cover that will protect 
the roller for several days. 

And the typewriter ribbon, remember, 
should be used as long as there is any good 
in it. Most typists take advantage of the 
ribbon reverse, when the typing grows faint, 
thus using both edges of the ribbon, but it can 
be turned over and used on the reverse side— 
until the ink is gone from all four edges. And 
if the ribbon is rolled on one spool when leav- 
ing the machine at night, you will find that 
it does not dry out so readily. 
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The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money 


By Water O. Woops 
Treasurer of the United States 


This explanation of our Silver Certificates has been adapted to the vocabulary of all students who have completed 
One of each pair of words is correct in the place it appears; select 
This is the second of a monthly series of plates of this type. 


the eighth Chapter of the Manual. 
the proper one as you read along. 
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A Bunch of “ Keys” 


(Concluded from page 94) 


agreeable to others is something which the 
stenographer can always do with much ad- 
vantage, and even the most “crabbed” boss 
will hardly fail to respond. This key ought 
to be kept next to 


The Master Key 


on our bunch because it is so helpful under 
sO many circumstances. The Master Key might 
be termed “The Key of High Standards.” 
F-ven in business, ideals have their place, and 
we are not likely to do work better than the 
goal we set. As one employer said recently 


in discussing these “keys,” “The ability on 
the part of a stenographer to turn out neat. 
accurate work in volume every day is the 
real test.” The higher the standard of work 
we maintain, the more valuable we shall be- 
come as stenographers—and value, after all, 
is the thing for which employers pay. 


The Key to the Situation 


that is so puzzling may be found among this 
bunch. There are others, of course, that are 
helpful, but none of these ought to be left at 
home. We shall need them every day. 








Backbone won't get you anywhere—if the knob at the 
top of it is made of the same material. 
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‘Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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Radio Reporting 


ITHIN recent years, in response to 
W :- demands, a new type of report- 

ing has come into vogue. The re- 
porters of a generation ago would have re- 
garded it as impossible to report a speaker 
accurately who was speaking more than a 
few yards away from the reporter’s table, but 
today it is becoming a common occurrence to 
report by radio a speaker who is not only 
yards away, but many times is on the other 
side of the continent—even across the broad 
Atlantic. 


The Radio “Ear” 


The all-round reporter of today must ac- 
quire a radio ear, for even when he is in 
sight of the speaker whom he is reporting, 
the voice that he follows in shorthand is 
frequently the metallic tones of a radio am- 
plifier and not the natural human voice at all. 
The commonest sight on the platform today 
or at the speakers’ table of the banquet hall is 
the radio microphone. Sometimes it is con- 
nected with the broadcasting station whence 
the voice of the speaker is shot into the ether ; 
or it may be only the “ear” of the ampli- 
fiers spread about the hall; but in any case it 
is an instrument that has a direct bearing on 
the job of the reporter. 


Deadens Voice at Close Range 


If the reporter sits close to the speakers’ 
table, where he is not in range of the ampli- 
fiers and close enough to catch the speaker's 
voice unamplified, he is conscious of a 
strange, metallic cast to the voice of the 
talker. It is not a ringing sound, full of 
overtones, as the ordinary metallic amplifi- 
cation, but it has a disconcerting deadness, 
as if the microphone literally absorbed all 
the vibrations of the speaker’s voice. It is 
very difficult to catch distinctly. On his first 
experience, the reporter hardly knows what 
is wrong. He has the sensation of listening 
to a speaker with his head “stopped up” or 
full of aspirin (the reporter’s head, of 
course). He finds himself missing word 


after word, until by degrees he grows accus- 
tomed to the difference in sound, though in 
no case does he ever hear as plainly as he 
would otherwise. 


Reporting at a Distance 


Very frequently now the reporter will de- 
liberately choose a table at the back of the 
hall, where he will catch the sounds from 
the amplifiers. (This is an especially good 
place for a relay job—where the relaying 
reporters can travel back and forth to the 
transcribing room without the necessity of 
pushing through the crowd.) If the amplifi- 
cation system is good and the reporter is 
lucky enough to find a spot where there is 
not too much distortion, the voice will come 
to him much more distinctly than if he were 
sitting directly across from the speaker—in 
deed, even more distinctly than it ever did 
in days gone by. It is much louder and the 
deadening effect of the microphone is absent. 
But with poor amplification, the experience 
is very discouraging. It is like reporting a 
bad phonograph record. 


“The Old Order Changeth” 


The radio has completely changed the 
method of campaign reporting. Several years 
ago the writer traveled from Coast to Coast 
with a presidential candidate. The itinerary 
included all the big cities on the way, with 
two or three major speeches each day and one 
or two more at night, and with any number 
of short talks along the way from the rear 
end of the train. All these train speeches 
were reported in the good old way—the re- 
porter standing immediately beside the 
speaker, where every word that was uttered 
came undistorted to his ear. 

Today all that is changed. The common 
experience of the present campaign reporter 
is that he rarely ever sees the speaker whose 
words he catches for the press and posterity, 
as the speeches are made on the rear end of 
the train. Way at the back of the train, just 
above the platform rail, there is installed a 
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—¥ as a matter of law 


judges of the facts 


sole judges of the 
facts 


sole and exclusive DP 


judge of the 
facts 


in favor of the 
plaintiff 


in favor of the de- 
fendant 


for the plaintiff 


for the defendant 


even balance 


evenly balanced 


verdict 


your verdict 


verdict for the 
plaintiff 


verdict for the de- 
fendant 


your verdict must 


your verdict may 


your verdict will 


your verdict must 
be for the plain- 
tiff 


bring in a verdict 


render a verdict 


render a_ verdict 
for the defend- 


return a verdict 


sealed verdict 


ue 


Co 


ae 


fair and impartial 
verdict 


fair and impartial 


| ask your honor 


to charge 


| ask your honor 
to charge the 
jury 


charge the jury 


I charge the jury 


I charge you 


you are instructed -+——® —Sf 


the court 
instructs the 
jury 


I refuse to charge 


I move to set aside 


move for a new 
trial 


4s against the 


reasonable pru 
dence 


reasonably pru 
dent 


reasonably pru- 
dent person 


reasonable pru 
dent man 


reasonably pru- 
dent man 


reasonable man 


ordinary prudence 


ordinarily prudent 


ordinary 
man 


ordinary prudent 
person 


(To be continued next month) 
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Facile Phrases for the Judge’s Charge—II 


reasonable care 


ordinary care 


reasonable and o 
dinary care 


degree of care 


reasonable degre« 


of care 


ordinary care and 
prudence 


under the same 
circumstances 


under similar ci: 
cumstances 


under the same or 
similar circum 
stances 


ordinary  circum- 


stances 
sui juris 
non sui juris 
infant plaintiff 
burden of proof 
burden of proving 
if you find 
you must find 
question of dam 
ages 


pecuniary damages 


entitled to 


entitled to recover 


entitled to a ver- 
dict 


entitled to your 
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microphone, the wires leading forward into 
the train, where in a little compartment set 
apart for the purpose the relay of reporters 
sits and “takes” what the candidate says on 
the tariff, prohibition, or the economic situ- 
ation of the country. 


New Methods Easier for the Reporter 


In most respects this is a vast improve- 
ment, for the rear-end speech on a campaign 
tour never was a favorite medium of report- 
ing. Always the reporter had to stand, with 
his notebook on a knee which was bent up to 
form a writing support. In addition, to add 
to the discomfort, the platform was always 
crowded with local politicians who came on 
board as soon as the train stopped, and who 
deemed it a personal offense if they could not 
stand beside the candidate while he was mak- 
ing his speech to the townspeople. With ten to 
twenty people on the back end of a train. 
reporting is not an ideal occupation. But 
sitting inside, with a loud-speaker on the 
table, the room quiet, and with perfect am- 
plificat‘on, the reporting of a presidential can- 
didate becomes a much more pleasant job. 

Sometimes, too, where difficulties arise 
which prevent a good relay job from being 
performed on account of the crowd of people 
present or for other reasons, the reporting 
is done miles away in the quiet of a well- 
ventilated room, on a flat, solid table, and 
with no “crush” of people to contend with 
And, again, assuming good amplification, re- 
porting in such circumstances becomes a gen- 
tleman’s occupation, and a pleasure. 

A few years ago, when radio was more of 
a novelty, the New York Times decided to 
have the radio broadcast of the Dempsey- 
Sharkey fight reported, and the writer 
worked on the relay of that job. It was 
before the advent of the dynamic loud- 
speaker, which has done so much to make 
the radio possible to report; but, on the 
whole, the event was a success. The run- 
ning description of the fight came over dis- 
tinctly—the only break in the hearing of it 
being when the crowd roared and drowned 
out the voice bf the speaker. It came very 
fast, naturally, and considering the speed, 
the hearing of it was very distinct. Today 
the dynamic speaker has made for so much 
more trueness of tone and enunciation that 
such a reporting assignment presents no dif- 
ficulties to the experienced reporter. 


But There Are Difficulties Still 


In all radio reporting, naturally, the ques- 
tion of hearing has been and probably al- 
ways will be the major obstacle to be hurdled. 
So long as the speaker speaks directly into 
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the microphone, and speaks with normal 
distinctness, the reporter will have no 
trouble making his report, but once the 
speaker turns his head or his speech is inter- 
rupted by an outburst of applause, the re- 
porter is helpless. He cannot glance up and 
read the lips in order to fill in what was 
lost. He must sit mute, staring blankly at 
an instrument that cannot aid him one iota in 
such an emergency. If context does not tell 
him what was lost, nothing else will. 

He is (sometimes with what harrowing re 
sults) dependent, too, on the power house. and 
on the broadcasting system. The slightest mis- 
take or failure on the electric line, and a 
word, a sentence, or even a paragraph is lost. 
There is no remedy for this, and it is the 
sort of thing to drive the conscientious re- 
porter quite wild. He has problems enough 
of his own making, without having a me 
chanical medium intervene to add to them. 


And Ne Robot Can Do the Job 


But the fact that such reporting is being 
done, and successfully done, is an indica 
tion that the reporter moves with the times, 
and that, although science has discovered mar- 
vellous mechanical devices to carry the voice 
around the world and make it reportable, yet 
with all their ingenuity, the scientists have 
discovered no adequate substitute for the re- 
porter. oe a 
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If 1 Were a Stenographer 


(Concluded from page 83) 


erect carriage—these are some of the essen 
tials of a well-groomed stenographer. | 
should be less daunted by obstacles and de- 
feat, and be less, I hope, the slave of petty 
and annoying habits. These things I should 
do if | were a stenographer again. 


It's Never Too Late to Mend 


But suppose I have passed the days of my 
office work. Suppose I am a wife, a mother! 
Still, shall I not at this stage of my career 
wish that I could retrieve the past years? 
Should I not employ them differently? Again, 
say that I am a grandmother! At seventy, 
could I not better use those precious years of 
preparation? There is always a golden age, 
soon to be behind us, which at every part of 
our life is before us—just as tomorrow's yes- 
terday is still today. So we may all take 
courage. It is never too late to mend. 
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Fatal Oversight 





A -Marvelous ~Medium 
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